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tions of April, 1803, a formal opinion respecting the question of West 
Florida, and a note respecting our differences with Spain which Monroe 
prepared for publication in the Morning Chronicle in May, 1806, but 
which he concluded to suppress. 

Students of the history of deaf-mute instruction will find interesting 
matter in certain letters to John Randolph (pp. 414, 480, 485) who had 
confided to Monroe's care a deaf-mute nephew. — Many passages which, 
under the most restricted scheme of annotation, might well have foot- 
notes, are left unexplained. 

Numbers and Losses in the Civil War in America, 1861-65. By 
Thomas L. Livermore, Member of the Military Historical So- 
ciety of Massachusetts. (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany. 1900. Pp. vi, 150.) 

Colonel Livermore, the author, served in the Civil War as major 
and brevet colonel of the Fifth, and as colonel of the Eighteenth New 
Hampshire Volunteers, and is well qualified to interpret military records 
and reports ; as a member of the Massachusetts Military Historical So- 
ciety, he has heretofore devoted attention to the subjects of this volume. 
After a thorough examination during the last three years, of about all ac- 
cessible records relating to them, he has embodied his conclusions in this 
book. 

Colonel Livermore aims to establish, upon the best evidence obtain- 
able, the number of men who served during the Civil War in the Confed- 
erate army. In this he is unquestionably successful, and the result of the 
evidence and estimates he produces is incontrovertible. 

In the pursuit of evidence, on which to base just conclusions, the au- 
thor touches on the courage and efficiency of the Union and of the Con- 
federate army ; gives the numbers engaged in a list of battles, in each of 
which the losses were not less than 1,000 ; compares battles with others 
corresponding to them ; and submits a table of the successes and defeats 
on both sides of the war, as well as estimates of the losses of the Confed- 
erate army. 

An official statement of the number of men who served in the Con- 
federate army is not on record. Some Confederate writers have esti- 
mated this number to be from 600,000 to 700,000. Only one of these 
writers attempts to show by figures the correctness of his estimate, and 
Colonel Livermore by using these figures demonstrates that the highest of 
Confederate estimates is too low. 

A detailed description of Colonel Livermore's methods is impractic- 
able in this place and only some of the main results at which he arrives 
can be referred to here. 

Based on the census of i860 and the conscription laws of the Con- 
federacy the number of men in its military service is found to have been 
1,239,000. Based on the average total strength of regiments, etc., in 
the Confederate service, including irregular organizations, two figures, 
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namely — 1,2 2 7, 890 and 1,406,180, are obtained as the number of enroll- 
ments made ; the last number Colonel Livermore considers probably too 
high, and believes that the mean between the two, namely — 1,317,035, 
will come nearer to the actual number of enrollments made. 

By converting the terms of service for which men were enrolled, into 
terms actually served by them, deeming the war to have closed May 4, 
1865, without regarding deaths, desertions, etc., and reducing the total 
of these terms to a standard term of three years, the number of enroll- 
ments made in the Union and Confederate armies is found to be equal, 
respectively, to 1,536,678 and 1,082,119 men who actually served three 
years. 

The number of Confederates who were killed or died of wounds re- 
ceived in action is estimated at 94,000, and those who died of disease at 
at least 164,000, making a total loss by death of at least 258,000. 

Colonel Livermore presents his subject in clear and simple language, 
and in a soldierly and most impartial manner, and is to be congratulated 
on his success. His work is of intrinsic value, and will no doubt be ac- 
cepted by every intelligent survivor of the Civil War, whether Confeder- 
ate or Union ; there is nothing but honor in its pages for all. The col- 
lector of war literature and statistics should and will prize the book 
highly and the layman will find it interesting and instructive reading. 

The Mississippi Valley in the Civil War. By John Fiske. (Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co. Pp. xxvi, 368.) 

It goes without saying that The Mississippi Valley in the Civil War, 
by John Fiske, is an unusually interesting and readable book. Mr. 
Fiske could not write a dull book on any subject, and the matters with 
which he deals in this one, and in his very best manner, might command 
attentive perusal although treated by the prosiest writers. The book has 
some minor faults, or what seem to be such in the judgment of those who 
do not sympathize with the author in the sentiment with which he re- 
gards the causes and conduct of the great struggle. Such readers can- 
not help thinking him at times essentially, although perhaps unconsci- 
ously, partizan. Of partizanship in any offensive sense, or to a degree 
which is positively misleading, no one who is not himself unduly in- 
fluenced by prejudice will accuse him ; and it is evident that he has 
striven to be fair in his estimate not only of the events, but of the actors 
he writes of. Nevertheless he occasionally uses language which, while 
not appreciably impairing the value of his work as a military treatise, or 
its historical accuracy, yet does a certain injustice, produces a wrong im- 
pression, and reflects on some of the Confederate officers mentioned, in 
a way that is neither warranted nor generous. It is certainly not fair to 
style a Confederate cavalry leader a "guerilla," merely because he has 
performed a special kind of service with more than ordinary enterprise 
and efficiency. During the war period that term was applied, both in 
the North and the South, to men who were not soldiers at all, but 



